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We again remind our readers that August is the 
best raonth in the twelve for sowing grass seeds. 

. Now your teams are #trong—now you keep them 

at the least expense—now you have leisure to attend 
to the business— now your ploagh buries a mass of 
matter that would all disappear before another April 
—now you smother hosts of insects that will be be- 
yond your reach ina month—now you can turn 
even furrows on lands that you can not touch in the 
spring, or late in auturmn—now your hay seed, (your 
herdsgrass and red top) are fresh and ready to be 
threshed—now your seeds will have a decided ad- 
vantage over the weeds, for the froat will take these 
while your grass continues to grow till winter. And 
now, be it noted is the season when grass seed is 
sown by nature, 

Some of you are aware that we are repeating the 
old story, but you must know that we have many 
new readers, and that many of our old ones did not 
much regard what we urged in favor of ‘‘the new 
system.’ But we now repeat that after years of 
actual trial we see no cause to recant, or yield a 
single pace of this new ground—for new it is yet to 
a majority of our farmers. 

You cannot expect much from common soils with- 
out the aid of manure—and a full dressing on seed- 


BLIGHT IN PEAR TREES. 


Mr. Downing recommends whitewashing the trunk 
and limbs of pear trees to protect them from what is 
called fire blight. He thinks the thin bark of the 
pear tree is not a sufficient protection from the sun, 
and hé would wash with lime in preference to lie, 
because the white wash would reflect the sun's rays 
and diminish the heat on the bark. 

Mr. Downing thinks there are other causes of 
blight in pear trees, occasioned by worms, &., but 
he is satisfied that many are lost by having their 
bodies sun-burnt. We dislike the appearance of 
whitewash on a growing tree y yet we should be glad 
to know if this will prove useful. Will some of our 
friends try a wash of lime? A little clay may be 
mixed with the lime without injury. Clay would 
not reflect eff the sun’s rays, as clear lime would, but 
it would form a thicker coating. We are uncertain 
how much coating a tree will bear. It is well known 
that any thing of an oily nature is injurious, for this 
closes up the pores. Apple trees will bear white- 
wash, and they will bear a slight coating of clay. 

We are satisfied that many pear trees are destroy- 
ed by the work of worms in the trunk, as well as 
by the girdler in the limbs. One of our own trees 
was blown over in July, and we found the trunk full 
of the holes of worms—we cannot say of what spe- 
cies. Pear trees are quite as likely to be attacked 
by worms as apple trees are, and more of them are 
lost in proportion to their number. 


INSECTS ON POTATO VINES. 

Mr. Lincoln Prouty, of Scituate, has sent us a 
small phial containing a number of insects, which he 
found on his potato vines. We have not a glass 
that will enable us to examine them to the satisfac- 
tion of scientifie entomologists—but we can say what 
will be understood by the generality of our readers 
quite as well. The bodies of these ingects are near- 
ly one third of an inch long—their color is brown or 
chestnut, with white longitudinal stripes under the 
wings. They are one third larger than the well 


a ea 
— 


known yellow flies that infest cucumber vines. 


ing down will prove better than a slight one. Yet we i ? 
Whether these insects cause the rot in the pota- 


urge that if your mowing field was seeded down in 


good heart, and you wish to renovate it on account 
of its binding out—the sod being too full of roots, 
choking each other—you will not need a heavy dress- 


ing of compost to set your new grass. 
You can plough a@ little deeper this time than be- 
fore, and mingle a little matter that never was turn- | 


ed up with the plough without risk to your next har- 
vest. And we arge you to lay your furrows as flat 
you can, without regard to the nonsense that has 
been written about throwing one furrow upon anoth- 
Lay them flat, and 
as the grass which you bury and the roots which 
yon turn ferment and rot, you will find your ground 


er to make drains underneath, 


too light to bear a horse, after all your rolling and 
harrowing. 


After ploughing you will find it good to roll down 
your furrows put on your compost manure harrow 
lengthwise of your furrows first, so as not to tear 





them up; afterwards you can pass the harrow diag- 


onally, or even crosswise, where you plough deep. 
Let the harrowing be thorough in order to mix | 


to, or contribute to it in any degree, we are uncer- 
tain. Many farmers are trying the experiment of 
mowing their vines down on the first appearance of 
blight in them. 





jf Mr. George Felton of Marlborough has a 
cluster of hempstalks near his house nine feet and 
two inches high—this does not indicate that nature 
is opposed to the office of hemp. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
INSECTS ON POTATO VINES. 

Me. Eprror,—Sir: The potato plague has 
again commenced in this vicimty. It shows itself 
in a different way from what it did last summer, 
and commences earlier, by nearly two months. 
Last year, with us, it began about the last of 
August and a blight seemed to stnke the vines ; 
in three days they were as dead as if they had 
stood the cold of winter ; but this summer with 


| the wear and tear, repairs, seed, plaster, taxes, death of the plant. 
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PROFITS OF FARMING. | THE GRASS AND HAY CROPS, RUSTY 
GRA 


I have lately seen it stated, and often heard | RASS. : 
it conceded by farmers, that the profits of agri-,| Under date of June 16th, I sent you a notice 
| culture are less than the average profits of other anda sample of diseased herds grass. Since 
business ; less than six per cent on the capital that I have made daily observations, up to the 
| invested. If this is true, there must be a mis- present time, to ascertain whether the malady 
take somewhere. For if the cultivation of the was local, or general, and te note its progress. 
| earth is condueted with as much skill and indus- | Within the past twenty days I have examined 
| try, and risk, it should be as well rewarded as | more than one hundred fields of grass, in five 
| manufacturing or merchandise: certainly it | towns, and in all of them [ observe the rust has 
| should produce as fair returns as money lent on | made great progress. Nota field has escaped, 
| good security. Money can be secured by bond | and many fields will be nearly ruined before they 
| and mortgage, as certainly as the ion of | can be cut for hay. In one or two fields I have 
land itself, and yield an annual six per cent, it | noticed it would be a difficult. matter to find a 
' would therefore be inconsistent policy to invest, single healthy leaf; and consequently the hay 
money in lands, and rent those lands for less | will be very much reduced in value, if not cut 
| than six per cent, on the cost, unless a rise in | and seeured early. The leaf first turns yellow, 
‘the value of them may be calculated on, for it | in spots, or at the euter extremity, and then 
| is well known, that rented land in general de-, brown or black, and in wet weather, or when 
preciates. Other branches of business in our the dew is on appears rotten; and is in fact 
country, Mechanical, Mercantile and Manufac- | worse than worthless to feed to stock. The 
turing, where there is all necessary care taken, | malady is more iy apr on herds grass, than 
by insurance and otherwise, to make them safe, any other variety, but all the grasses are suffer- 
yield at least six per cent, on the ital beside | ing more or less by it. Fi, 
paying liberally for the skill and industry exer-| The question, all important is, what has caus- 
cised in conducting the business. Why then ed this rust, or diseased state of the grasses '—I] 
should not the farmer be as well rewarded for | answer, the same cause that produces rust on 
his skill, and receive as much for his capital? It | grain, and in the potato, namely, ‘atmospheric 
| will not be denied that his business requires as influence." By atmospheric influence I mean 
| much tact and industry, as other professions. If\ extremes of heat and cold occurring within 
| there is a farmer, who does not receive six per | twenty-four hours, allternative for several days 
cent, on the price of his farm, stock and tools, together ; or in other words, hot days and cold 
besides being fairly paid for his labor, one of | nights. 
two things must be true, either he does not man-| From the 8th to the 17 of June the weather 
age his business well, or he has paid too much | was very warm for a few hours, in the middle of 
for his farm. the day, and the nights very cold. During these 
It will hardly be said at the present time, that daye, a thermometer placed among the standing 
the risks incident to farming are unimportant or | grass, so as to let the direct rays of the sun fall 
less than in other business, which is well guard-| upon it, the mercury went up, Varying from 
ed; the variabl of the , the failure | 70 to 95, while in the night it went down to the 
of crops by the hosts of enemies which assail | freezing point. Frost was seen in low ground. 
them, and the very important fluctuations in | And when great extremes occur in the tempera- 
prices, set at naught all calculations for ture of the weather, within twenty-four hours, if 
future. Who could have dreamed, a few years | calm, a heavy dew is the consequence, even in the 
ayo, of the immense resources of the West, de- | dryest times, and the growing grass, grain, and 
veloped in so short a time, by the wonderful fa- | potato, are made to stand fora few hours, exposed 
cilities of int ication. And who will | to the direct heat of the sun with scarcely a 
pretend to prophecy fer the future ' | breath of air, at a temperature of 90 or a 100°, 
The rent of a farm, without any risk to the and then put to bed, standing in a cold dew 
interest of money leat, on good security. Ifthe | waterbath, only two or three degrees above 
farmers manage on shares, one-third of the en-| freezing. This is what I call, ‘‘atmospheric in- 
tire produet should be sufficient to pay the rent, | fluence to kill."’ And it does kill. Such weather 
one-third should pay for the labor, and one-third | actually kills, and the rust on the grasses and 
should pay the interest on the stock and tools, | grain, and the rot of the potato are effects of the 
It is true the effeet is not so 
and other incidental expenses of the farm.— immedrate as decapitulation would produce, but 
This is about a fair division of the profits of | it is as certain. 
farming. If the products of the farm are equal-, In 1845 the killing atmosphere eceurred be- 
ly divided between the proprietor and the tenant, | tween the 12th and 2ist of July, this year be- 

















| divided between them. 


the expenses of the last third should be equally | tween the 8th and 17th June. his year the 
| weather was fuir and very dry, with a few hours 
| Let it not be inferred, that I think it prudent, | very hot in the middle of the day, and cold 
for a young man to purchase a farm on credit, nights, with a very copious dew. Last year the 
lin hopes of paying for it by his skill and labor: | weather between the 12th and 2Ist was wet 
| neither in any other business, is it wise to em- and cloudy, or foggy most of the time. The 
bark without some eapital, as a basis to rely on. | sun would break out from the fog in the middle 
Let him first lay the foundation, by the same | of the day intensely hot, to be succeeded by a 
, means of industry and frugality. | dense cold fog causing wet cold nights. This 
| For some farmers, it would be hard to tell | kind of weather was brought to a close on the 
| whether there is a fair profit in their business. | night of the 20th, by heavy showers with much 
|'They put into their pockets with one hand, all thunder. In ten days from ‘his time it began to 
_ the farm produces, and take out with the other | be discovered that the potato tops were diseased 
/ all they require, no matter for what, whether it | and dying. It will be thus seen that “‘atmos- 
| be fur the wants of an expensive family, or to | pherie influence to kill,” is a full month in ad- 
gratify an elegant taste, or to pay for the labor | vance of last year. and although farmers were 
‘onthe farm. If the pocket runs low at the | exhorted to plant early, the season was too early 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The stranger who enters North Carolina, 
either from the North or the South, will be 
| strack with the wilderness appearance it almost 
| everywhere presents. Its sandy, sterile soil of- 
fers little to tempt the adventurer or emigrant to 
settle down, and where there are few people, 
there is little to interest the sentiment or enquir- 
ing travdiler. ; ; 
| Passing from the easy, affluent. aristocratic 
' city of Charleston, whose very atmosphere is 
fragrant of refinement, we come next, in a steem- 
boat jourrey of one night, to Wilmington, the 
commercial capital of North Carolina. For this 
- pay six dollars to the captain, and one dollar 

or 


inner and tea, the distance being about nine- 
ty miles. The voyage for the most part is made 
along shore, with the wild Atlantic dashing upon 
us. 

Wilmington consists of about four streets, at 
right angels, and about 7000 whites and 3000 
colored.—It has been peculiarly unfortunate, 
having had several fires. In many places, the 
black ruins of once stately blocks are to be 
seen. The timber used in their buildings, being 
all charged with turpentine, pitch and rosin, 
there is no saving a house when once it catches 
fire. The more water that is thrown upon 
the burning pile, the more and higher it blazes 
away. 

The city is built quite down to the water, on 
the river Cape i 
the sea to this point (13 miles) for the largest 
ships. The river stretches its arms away back 
through the State for three or four hundred 
miles, until it becomes lost in rivulets in the 
Tennessee mountains. The river is navigable in 
some parts of the year for steamboats, as far as 
Fayetteville, about one hundred and twenty 
miles back in the interior. : 

On walking along the banks of the river, one 
can see scattered down and up many steam saw 
mills, receiving in immense logs from the rafts- 
men, on one side, and on the other rattling them 
out in boards, to ships bound to the West In- 
dies, and the Eastern markets. There are to 
be seen here, some twenty turpentine distilleries, 
most of them lately set up, and all doing very 
profitable business. a 

This turpentine business has become, within 


Fear, which is navigable from | 


MECHANIC ARTS. 


| MACHINERY FOR MANUFACTURING AND 
WORKING LUMBER. 


| "This class comprehends a great variety of machin- 











| ery; but as nearly all its branches have attained & 


‘high degree of perfection, fewer striking improve- 
| ments are to be expected than in some of the 
| classes which are of more recent origin, er those 
| which, in some of their branches, require greater 
| nicety or complexity of a 
| Saw Mixus, Foar patents have been granted, 
| within the year, for saw mills: three for ordinary 
| sawing of boards, &c., and the fourth for sawing ir- 
, regular sha The former are for improvements 
| im the carriage and apparatus for setting the log or 
; making the mill self-acting. Saw mi'is have long 
| since been patented, which, after the log is properly 
placed upon the carriage, the various parts of the 
; machine adjusted, and the gate, which admits the 
| propelling power, opened, will saw the whole log in- 


to boards of any one thickness required, and close 


the gate and stop the machinery after the work is 


done. This being the case, it will be readily per- 
ceived that, so far as results are concerned, but little 
remains to be done for the self-acting saw mill. 

The improvements patented as above mentioned, 
are for modifications in the means of affecting some 
one or more of the above operations; but no new ef- 
fect has been produced. The mills above alluded 
to, are too complicated to be understood without 
drawings; and, although useful, a minute description 
of them would add but little to the information for- 
merly extant upon this subject. 

Letters patent for an improvement in mills for 
sawing irregular shapes,such as blanks for gun-stocks, 
X&e., have been granted within the year, of which 
the following is an outline. An ordiuary saw gate 
‘is arranged in the usual way for giving the up and 
| down motion to the saw. ‘The saw is connected to 
this gate by levers having their fulcra at the top ard 
bottom of the gate, which levers extend both in front 
and behind the gate. The ends of the levers oppos- 
ite to those jointed to the saw are connected to each 
other by a rod. The carriage carries the plank to 
be sawed towards the saws in the usual ways. To 
this carriage grooved guides or patterns are attached, 
which are adapted to the shape to be sawed, and to 
each other. gh sliding blocks in these grooves 
the saws work. With this arrangement of parts, it 
will be perceived that, as the carriage advances, the 
guide and the block give the proper direction to the 
edge of the saw, and the levers permit the proper 





the last two years, a very lucrative one, indeed. | lateral motion. ‘Thus, as the carriage moves on, the 
The boundless forests of fir which cover North | saw gate gives the saw its up and down motion, the 
Carolina, offer material to the enterprising for a | levers allow the lateral motion, and the guide and 


{end of the year, they charge the fault upon their 


for them. The result will prove, I think, that 





| couple of centuries to come. These forests can 
| be purchased for a dollar ‘an acre. Some farms 
| have been sold for ten cents an acre! and the 
| highest I have heard of did not exceed two dol- 
lars. The soil yields little or nothing fer the 
| food of man or beast, except in the immediate 
| neighborhood of rivers. One may travel an en- 
‘tire day on the stage, without meeting more 
| than one or two farm houses. The remark ap- 
| plies to the region of country from Wilmington 
, to Raleigh, a large breadth of about two hun- 
, dred miles. 

| Many specalators have latterly entered into 
| this turpentine manufacture. One negro man 
| will collect 200 barrels in a season, which will 


sell for about $800; about $100 will feed and | 


clothe the negro ; thus there is a pretty full mar- 
| gin of profit for the capital embarked in the land 
jand negroes, It is better by far than cotton 
| raising—many cotton planters are going into it, 

and the expansion of manufactures and arts, at 
| home and abroad, keeps pace with the increased 
' number of those who are entering into this profi- 
| table business. 


block, through which the saw passes, give a proper 
direction to the saw. Any number of saws, similar- 
| ly guided, may be used. 


| PLANinG Macuines Eight patents have been 
{granted within the year for improvements in plan- 
ing machines, One of them, however, was a mere 

reissue of the extended patent for the well known 
| **Woodworth machine.’” This machine seems to 
| comprehend all that is necessary for planing, tongu- 
| ing, and grooving regular surfaces; and therefore in- 
| ventors have not soaght to improve it, but have con- 
| fined themselves principally to the invention of such 
| machines as may be substitated for it, or to those 
‘which perform other kinds of planing. The subject 
/is vastly important, and no etfort which ingenuity, 
| prompted by interest, can make, has been spared in 

attempts to accomplish the grand object of producing 
| a machine which, without infriaging the patent, may 

be successfully substituted for the ‘‘ Woodworth ma- 
| chine.’ Whether the machines patented infringe 
| pre-existing patents, or may successfully compete 
; with them, is not my province to determine; it is 
| sufficient for this office that they present points of 
novelty, and for these letters patent have been 
| granted. 





well yuu memare Gs ee cutee meeld. New | ™* the vines die gradually, beginning with the 
pa canl grees ened, abd cover it with « nite aes | smal! branches and commencing about the mid- 


. , / die of July. On examination I find the branches 
row. You can then roth it down if you choose. that are wilted are more or less covered on the 


any rough sods are left oa the surface, you can read- | under side with a small louse, somewhat similar 
ily rake them into the dead furrows, either with a | to the little green louse which infests young ap- 
hand or a horse rake. You will be well paid for | ple trees, but smaller ; some of them being 

F 4 . | hardly discernible with the naked eye, and the 
laying the sarface even, if you regard easy mowing | largest not larger than the head of a pin. 


easy raking, and a close swath. One peck of herds- | 
grass per acre will be enough if it is good—some sow 
two or three pecks. ‘Three or four pecks of red top | 
are commonly sown with the herdsgrass. 
CUTTING CORN STALKS. 

A friend from Milton inquires for our opinion as 
to the best time of cutting corn stalks, and the best 
mode of harvesting corn. He says he has long been 
in the practice of topping his corn quite early—he | 
begins as soon as the silk appears, cuts and feeds 
out to bis fatting hogs that eat up the whole stalk 
greedily. : 

He says he has been through his whole field, cut- 
ting down four rows and leaving four, and he thinks 
the ears are better where he cuts thus early than in 
case of cutting in September. 

This is certainly contrary to the common notion 
and the common practice of farmers. Many exper- 
iments have been made which seemed to prove con- 
clusively that early cutting of the tops is injurious to 
the ears. Ifthe tops can be cat with safety at this 
early period we can have corn fodder enough with- 
out planting exclusively for that purpose. 

Our friend seems to be aware that some portion 
of the tops must be left standing to impregnate the 
silk of the ears, and we should suppose that one half 
of the field would be needed to furnish a full supply 
of pollen for the whole. 

Ii any of our readers think that farther experi- 
ments are necessary to determine this matter it will 
be easy to try a few rows, and now is the time for 
trial. 





FATTENING HOGS. 


It 's good policy to commence fattening pretty ear- 


ly, for pork can be made at less cost in mild weather 
At this season weeds from the gar- | 
den and fields will aid a little, and sweet apples that | 


than in winter. 


have fallen will do more service in the hogpen than 
under the tree, where the werms that are in them 
would make their appearance next spring in the 
form of insects. 

Togs are fond of variety, and in August and Sep- 
tember they can be gratified at small cost. Purslane, 
that now covers the ground in many gardens is gree- 
dily devoured by hogs, and who knows bat this 
weed has as much power to fatten as the tops of corn 
have? Charcoal should be occasionally thrown into 
the pen; brimstone should be mixed in the liquid 


They 
are mostly green, but some of them of a grayish 
or dirty white color. T suppose (bat am not 
certain) that this insect is the cause of the 
blight, as I can find none on the healthy vines. 
My potatoes are yet not more than half grown, 
but as the tops were so rapidly dying, | had 
them all cut off close to the ground and put in 
the barn cellar for my hogs. It is not so yet 
with all my potatoes to a great extent, but part 
of one field are much affected, although the oth- 


| ers are beginning to show symptoms of the 


blight, and | now write to ask your advice, 
whether it will be better at this time to mow 
down the vines, or let them stand for awhile. 
Yours, respectfully, jo! Ee 
Westford, Aug. 3. 


WORMS IN POTATO VINES. 


Mr. Evitor,—I trust you will excuse the lib- 
erty which I take in addressing you as I have not 
the privilege of a personal acquaintance. 

A friend of mine yesterday in looking over 
his garden observed that some of his potato vines-- 
or some branches on the same stock were dying; 
this led him to « closer examination, when he 
found the stock was hollow and upon breaking 
one of them off—it appeared as though he had 
broken a worm with it—he then made an exami- 
nation of more of the vines and found a hole in 
them as though a borer had eaten in, and upon 
cutting it open, to his surprise he found a worm 





about 1 1-2 inch in length resembling the conn | 


borer, but without the black spot on the back. 
Some of the vines were eaten to the bottom, and 
possibly this borer or worm may poison the pota- 
toes so as to cause the rotting or disease, and as 
I have not seen any notice of these worms in 
any of the papers I send you one of the stocks 
so that you can make an examination for yourself. 
Yours, respectfully, M. L. RICE. 
Northboro’, July 31, 1846. 





LICE ON CATTLE, 


Mr. Eprror,—Being a subscriber to your 
valuable paper allow me to communicate what J 
‘ think is very little knowa to our farmers gener- 
ally in regard to the destructio of /ice on cattle. 
I have read in your paper many different sug- 
' gestions to prevent their being on our stock ; the 
resent mode has been tried and never failed for 
36 years by the person who gave me this infor- 
mation ; many of his neighbors have also tried it 
with success. As this is the month, (Aug.,) 
it must be done soon as possible before the next 
month ; this year they are on earlier than pre- 
vious years. 
The lice may all be found now on their ears 


| profession, that it does not yield them a fair re- the evil is past, and the planted potato is safe. 
ward, when, perhaps a true estimate would | No matter how wet, how dry or how hot, pro- 
| well -_ Lon per —_ be met only by a | vided the days and nights are ef even tempera- 
well-condueted and profitable business. | ture, there wil! be no rust or rot. 
| Farming, like other business to be profitable, i 
| must be done right, and owing to the different | 
_ style of farming, there is an increase of expense | 
| attending it, especially in the cost of labor, a ‘on ij . 
| thing of which we ought not to complain, as the | es ‘cn bg errap ape, ay aps 
sure reward of labor = & index. as well as a will it require to destroy them on an ‘acre?—Aad 
| prime element of our prosperity. But we are to | wiqi jt pay? As in my first case, | have no doubt it 
Study frugality, in every department, and be | will pay well. ‘The first of these pests that I dis- 
sure that the labor is well directed. We cannot | covered on my furth was in 1844; and thiking to 
ry to raise — +~ or half ~~ wet eradicate them at once, (only about a square rod,) I 
and we cannot afiord to keep a poor Dreed of | went with a man, cart and oxen, dug them all up, 
‘of any kind of stock ; we omit afford to tarm | soil, turf and all, carted them to the Bey and tiped 
it with a slack hand. Ifthe business is managed | them into a mud hole. The last season (1845,) I 
| with skill, industry and economy, it ought to be | discovered that either they had all got hack again, or 
profitable, and the value of land must be estima- | I had left roots in the ground, for they were more 
ted by the nett returns of the farm thus man- | plentiful than before I dug them up. 
aged. Ostonc. | Asa second effort L applied a peck of salt, scat- 
} [Po'keepsie (N. Y.) Telegraph. | wae = the ae Not one thistle could 
i ound in Septem ‘ollowi 
Lockport, 1846. 7 


A Guenaven Farmer. 
[Bangor Whig. 





NIAGARA. 


APPLE MOLASSES. [Genesee Farmer. 


Most of our sweet apples are either summer or 
fall fruit, and of course cannot be rved for 
winter use. They must therefore be fed out to cat- 
tle or hogs, or made into cider, or dried. ‘The fol- 
lowing method of making molasses from sweet a 
ples, which we find in the transactions of the N. 
State Agricultaral Society, may be of service to 
many of our readers. 





Recrre. It is well known to most persons that 
horses and cattle by accident or otherwise do some- 
times eat too much grain; and I have known such 
cases to prove the death of some in a short time; 
_| others again linger for some time, and the disease 
seats upon some part—most commonly the limbs— 
and renders the almost or quite unfit for 








- | One of these machines is for an improved mode 
| _ te Seca — bean hag om vw confining Ys cutter in oe — — is yen 
vs . $ . : t 2 evice. 

cess of gathering and distilling this eubtle spirit. | Anocher is for improvements in various parts of an 
The trees are cupped in the spring; about eight- | entire planing, tonguing, grooving, and beading m»- 
teen inches square of the bark 1s peeled off ; the | chine, which cannot be understood without drawings 
cupping is made by one or two cuts of an axe, of | and an elaborate description. Another feeds by 
peculiar shape, near the root. In the summer , endless belts of bars or slats, carried by rollers, and 
| and fall the turpentine oozes out through this supported between the rollers by platforms on both 


| vent. The negro comes round from tree to tree sides of the board to be planed; and this apparatus 


| and gathers oozed matter into his bucket. 
The trees are continually exubing during the 
season. The ensuing year they are cut a little 


years, cutting higher up the trunk each year ; 
after which the trees are cut down and chopped 
into short logs, and are piled together in peculiar 
heaps, called “*kilns,’’ when a slow fire is put 
under the heap, and thus pitch and tar are ob- 
tained from the heated pile. 
The fatty matter, or raw tur 
into barrels, brought to the 


ntine, is packed 
istilleries, boiled 


steam, passing throughs large worm or refriger- 
ator, which is set in an immense vat of cold 
water. The surface of the water being the 
hottest, passes off, while the attendant keeps 
pumping cold water through a pipe that forces 


higher than before, when a new crop is obtained. | 
The process may be repeated for five or six | 


and evaporated in the common way in which | 
spirit is extracted in the alcohol distilleries, the | 


is combined with a cutter whose shaft is placed di- 
| agonally to the board, and, with a gang of adjusta- 
ble saws, to divide the board into strips of any de- 
sired width. 

When the lumber to be planed is very thin, such 
| as shingles, &c., inconvenience is likely to 
_ arise from its vibrations during the operation, which 
render it impossible to give the surface the desired 
‘smoothness. To remedy this evil the cutters have 
| been made to work through a plate, the sides of the 
| opening being so levelled as to render it as smull as 
| possible. Upon this plate the shingle &c., to be 
planed, is placed, and is of course pressed more uni- 
formly and nearer to the point where the cutter is 
operating, than would be possible with the rollers 
which are ordinarily used. 

I will notice but one other patent for improvements 
| in planing. ‘This improvement is intended for plan- 
| ing, or rather smoothing, surfaces which are irrega- 
| lar in one direction—to wit, longitudinally—such as 
| the legs of piano fortes, which are polygonal in their 
| cross section. The ordinary cutter is used with slid- 


it to the bottom, causing the hot water, created | ing boxes on each side of the block to be smoothed 
on the surface, to pass off. The steam comes | and attached to the carriage is a guiding groove, 
out in spirits of turpentine below, and is barreled | through which the cutter shaft passes,and by which, 
tightly and sent to all the markets of the world, | the curriage moveson, the cutter is raised or de- 


Molasses, partaking slightly of the flavor of new 
| cider, is obtained by boiling down the freshly ex- 
' pressed juice of sweet apples, and is not less agreea- 
ble to most palates than cane molasses, and equally 
useful for most purpuses of cookery. 

A better mode, however, of making it, is to place 
the apples in a hogshead made tight for the purpose, 
and subject them to the operations of steam. 

The saccharine juice soon begins to ooze from 
| them, and drops down into a vessel (a broad tin 
pan is best) covering the bottom of the hogshead 

and placed there for that purpose, from which it 
rans off, evaporated by boiling. Grinding and 
pressing is thus avoided, and the remaining apples 
are ready cooked for hogs. Even sour apples afford 
ped molasses when treated in this way. Ten gal- 

ns may be thus obtained from fifteen bushels, or 
a gallon from a bushel and a half. There is little 
doubt that, if the same attention were bestowed on 
the manufacture of molasses from apples which has 
been given to others, it would prove one of the most 
valuable branches of American manufactures. 


The liquid thas obtained is a much purer article 
than that from the beet or from the cornstalk by a 
similar process; that is, before clarifying, straining, 
&e., while the cheapness of the article is strongly 
in its favor. 

We hope some of our farmers, who raise large 
| quantities of apples suitable for this purpose, will 
| institate some experiments, and let us know the re- 
| sults. It is certainly a simple process, and may be 
| easily tried. The steamer may be a common iron 
pot, with a wooden cover, and tube inserted into 
the bottom of the The whole apparatus, 
with the exception of the pot, would not cost a dol- 
lar. [Maine Farmer. 











|use. The simple remedy, when you are satisfied: 
j that an animal has eaten too much, is only to take, . 
for a horse, 1 1-2 pint of melted lard, pat it ina 
| common junk bottle, and tarn it down his throat by 
} taking hold of his tongue with your hand and pulling 
| it out one side of his mouth, ard put the nose of the 
| bottle in the other side. Manage in the same way 
with cattle, only the dose may be one pint. And 
this same remedy I would recommend for creatures 
| that are hoven or swollen by eating too much green 
| clover or any other thing that brings on this com- 
| plaint. [Prairie Farmer. 
} 
! 


} 
' 





Excentent Remepvy. At the present warm 
| Season, subject to frequent changes and debilita- 
| ting influences, so favorable to the development 
| and progress of that summer disease, the Bowel 
Complaint, often proving fatal to children, we 
copy the following recipe for making the cele- 
brated Blackberry Syrup. 
“To two quarts of blackberry juice, add half 
an ounce racu of powdered nutmeg, citmamon 
; and allspice, and a quarter of an ounce of pow- 
| dered cloves. Boil these together to get the 
| strength of the spices, and to preserve the berry 
| juice. While hotadd a pint of fourth proof pure 
| French brandy, and sweeten with leaf-sugar. 
| Give a child two teaspounfuls three times a day, 
jand if the disorder is not checked, add to the 
| quantity.” 
! 





Deatu amonc Horses. Over fifty horses 
jhave died in the neighborhood of Jamaica, 
| Queens connty, L. I., within the past few days, 
| ofa disease which is either the “staggers,”’ or 
| much resembles it. Many of the horses were 


and the residue is rosin. 

North Carolina sends out an immense quantity 
of Indian corn, staves, turpentine, pitch, tar and 
rosin, besides which she is beginning to manu- 
facture cotton and woollens. [N. Y. Herald. 





RIPE BREAD. 


Bread made of wheat flour, when taken out of 
the oven, is unprepared for the stomach. It should 

through a change, or ripen, before it is eaten. 
Toons persons, or persons in the enjoyment of vig- 
orous health, way eat bread immediately after being 
baked, without any sensible injury from it; bat 
weakly and aged persons cannot, and none can eat 
such, without doing harm to the digestive organs. 
Bread, after being baked, goes through a chaoge 
similar to the chunge in newly brewed beer, or 
newly churned buttermilk, neither being healthy 
until after the change. During the change in bread, 
it sends off a large portion of carbon, or unhealthy 
gas, and imbibes a large portion of orygen, or healthy 
gas. Bread has, according to the computation of 
physicians, one-fifth more nuatriment in it when ripe, 
than when it has when just out of the oven. It not 
only has more nutriment, bat imparts a much great- 
er d of cheerfulness. He that eats old ripe 


itsthan he would were he to eat unripe bread. 
Bread, as before observed, discharges carbon and 
imbibes oxygen. One thing, in connection with 
this thought should be particularly noticed by all 
housewives. It is to let the bread ripen where it 
can inhale the oxygen in a pure state. Bread will 
always taste of the air that surrounds it while ripen- 
ing; hence it should ripen when the air is pare. It 


bread will have a much greater flow of animal spir- | 


pressed, according to the shape which the block is 
to receive. The different sides of the block are suc- 
cessively turned to the cutter to be smoothed. 

Several patents have been granted within the 
year connected with boring, mortising, tencuing, and 
turning, bat none of them present the strongly 
marked features of novelty which would entitle them 
to particular notice in this place. They are but 
slight modifications of previously existing machinery. 

Barret Macuinery. The only patents 
granted this year connected with coopering, are for 
improvements upon various parts of an entire set of 
barrel machinery. Of these patents there are two, 
both of which are too complicated to be understood 
without drawings. These machines are calculated 
| to operate well, but do not sufficiently differ from the 
machines already in use to exert any important in- 
fluence upon the branch of manufactures with which 
they are connected, or to render a description of 
them in this place particularly important. 

Latu Macuines. Two patents have been 
granted within the year. Both of them seize and 
gripe the block while the knife is operating upon it, 
and release it when the knife is withdrawn, to allow 
the block to fall down before the knife, preparatory 
| to another cut. This operation is effected by ma- 
| chinery, differing in one machine from that used in 
the other, both of which are patented. One of the 
| machines has also an eee mode of clearing it- 
| self from splinters, and of delivering the laths in par- 
cels.of such numbers as may be desired. 

Suincie Macuines. Bautone patent has been 
| granted within the year for improvements in ma- 
| chinery for cutting shingles, and that is adapted to 
| cutting them of a peculiar form. The shingle cut 
| by this machine does not taper from one mm | 

f 








food, anit a Jitthe meal improves sour milk and whey. and between their horns ; shear off the hair close 
When your sweet corn is full the corn may be cat | as possible from their ears and around the horns, 
up at the roots, and the whole may be cut fine with then > on some grease of any kind. I am sure 
anaxe. The cob will be eaten with the corn, and * will be a certain remedy having tried it my- 


' , self. On this spring calves, if they were lousy 
the whole will prove economical food. Well fed when turned 0 as . ube ef we aeail, ts yeu 
hogs make better manure than half fed animals, and | may find tem all over young calves ; but not so 
now your haying hurry is over you have time to add | on older stock ; it would, therefore, be requisite 


Joam that will make the pen smell sweeter than ‘ keep calves separate from the other stock, if 


; Valuable ones. It is said that in all instances 
Potato Ror. ‘There is but one remedy— death followed to those horses which were ex- 
that is to mow off the vines as soon as the potatoes | posed to the sun and night air, and to none that 
have blossomed, or as soon as the potatoes have. were sheltered. 
set, and are eto - pistol we = isa cure - — 
lor ention of the plague,—nothing else will reach 
it. Pris a disorder Winch can ieee be cured by THE ATMOSPHERE OF SYRIA. 
decapitation. All who have written on the subject, The European, accustomed toa denser air, 
_ have mistaken the cause and the cure, and as Dr. | ean scarcely form a just idea of the ethereal sub- 

















should never ripen in a cellar, nor in a close cup- to the other, but the taper is confined to about ‘ha 

board, nor in a bedroom. noxious vapors of a | the lengh’ of it at one end, the faces of the remain- 
cellar, or a cupboard, never should enter into and | ing half being parallel to each other. ‘This shape of 
form a part of the bread we eat. Bread should be | the wr f° avoids the bending which is incident to 
light, well baked and properly ripened before it those of the ordinary form, when nailed upon the 





should be eaten. _ roof—an object well worthy of attainment. tents 
Bread that is several days old, —_ be renewed | have been h fore g d for machines to cut the 
80 as to have all the freshness and lightness of new ordinary shingle, until the subject appears to be ex- 


bread, by simply putting it into a common steamer | hausted. 
over the fire, and steaming it half or three quarters | 


of an hour. The vessel under the steamer, contain- Sriuint Macninzs. The manufacture of frie- 


some kitchens that you pass by. 





A FARMER’S BAROMETER. 
A writer in the Georgia Farmer gives directions 


pended in a horizontal position, on a pivot, where it 


will readily tarn,—say on a thread tied near its cen- 


tre 


lighter than that in the phial; of couse the phial 


sinks and indicates a change in the atmosphere.— 
Sucha Barometer may be made in ten minutes, and 


: Rpntie | 
some of our young padecopie Semis wil lasting | inom pastane fend, nd anit wing's week. [Do- * panei atest ~t 
‘or. Belfast Journal. 


to have barometers of their own manufacture. 


When a storm is coming on the air, outside, is 


they are as stated ‘above. 
. Yours, truly, 
Warren, Aug. 10, 1846. 


J. R. 


} 


! 








Prorirtaste Cow. 


—— 


j;new milk and two quarts cream. 





weight 7 
ly and so! 





yaa cream, equal 


' 


ver, (N. H.,) Enquirer. 


: : e erkins of this 
for making a cheap Barometer to aid in foretelling | town has a cow that ae Ae See of June, 
the weather. He takes a stick three feet long and 1160 pounds of milk, daily average, 38 2-3 
attaches to the butt end of a phial, fall of air of pon: wy Pome in any one ws 4 ve 12 
. tebe. —- | pounds. Made from the milk 49 pounds butter, 
ourse, and corked tight. The stick is then sus- es iden caing in tumily end at pe gallons 
In July, 
twenty-two days to date, 745 1-2 a 
Butter made from her milk from May 20th to 
July 20th, 90 pounds ; three four meal cheeses, 
unds each ; new milk used in fami- 
in that time, 14 1-2 gallons, and2 | 
to 7 pounds batter. Her | 
ood has been one quart meal per day and com- 


| Franklin would say, have come out at the little end 


There is no mistake, if the vines are | 


tility and transparency of a Syrian atmosphere. 
| This gives to the prospect from the mountains 
' an amplitude and distinctness unparalleled in oth- 


sect descends to the root of the potato, the crop ig | Ot lands. Moses on the top of Mount Pisgah 


It is a winged insect that does all the mis- | may have easily gazed over the whole inheritance 


| 
| 


of his people, from north to south, and to the 


| they will about honeydew, fungus, mildew, dew | Utmost sea. From the tops of Lebanon, Casius 
' rust, young seed, old seed, hot weather, cold weath- and Tabor, nearly the whole of Syria may be 


_ than last, or it may aot come at all, which I 
| Where I cut off the vines last summer on the 


for seed at one dollar 


| er, too wet, too dry, &e. &e. All are wrong, and commanded. Hence apparent distances are 
do not look to the way, or even squint, whence all, made far shorter than the reality, and extraordi- 


nary optical illusiens are oceasioned ; for instance, 
strange are often observed on the 


It may be earlier this year pears to flatten up, the upper to flatten down, and 
| at times the sides to flatten in, so that the dise 
7 of the sun forms nearly a square. This arises 


| ammediately from the differences or rarifying 


People’s Dictionary of the Bible. 





ing the water, should not be more than half fall; 
ccberwice, the water may boil up into the steamer 
| and wet the bread. After the bread is thus stearned, 
it should be taken out of the steamer, and wrapped 
loosely in a cloth, to dry and cool, and remain so a 
short time, when it will be ready to cut and used. 
It will then be like cold new 





Remarxaste Heattay Town. In the town 
Connecticut, there are about 500 inhabitants. 
For two years—-from July 1, 1844, to July 1, 
1846, there have been only six deaths: three in 
"44, two in 45, and one in '46. [Northampton 





profit. Generally speaking, our wet and 





the 1 in- | power of the air, through which his beams pass | marshy lands are the richest ; ‘ 
Those | cut off on te er sr Ae . ine he pellueid y are ric’ in organic matters, and 


oughly drained. (Bael’s Far 


of Deerfield, pleasantly situated in the valley of | 


| tion matches has become so extensive in this country 
jand the necessity of offering them at a low price is 
| so absolute, that any improvement which facilitates 
| their manufacture is of very considerable importance. 
| Machines for manufactaring the splints with great 
| rapidity and y have heretofore been patent- 
| ed; but after the splints are made, they are placed 
{in a kind of a lattice work rack in considerable 
| numbers, where they are held for the of dip- 
ping. ‘This requires considerable time and labor. 
‘o facilitate this operation, a machine has been in- 

| vented and patented within the year for cutting the 
| splints, and at the same time ing them in the 
| apparatus for dipping, so that no more time or labor 
| is required than if the splint were made and dropped 
|from the machine. ‘To effect this, the block of 
| which the splints are to be formed is carried against 
a tube cutter, whose tubes diverge a little and com- 





Depies nw lands will contribute to promote | municate at their outer ends with other diverging 


| tubes, which again communicate with the openings 
in the dipping frame intended to receive the splints. 


become the most profitable to the owner, when thor- | As each successive splint is cut and passes into the 


tube cutter, it forees out the splint previously cut 





—_—_— 





‘nto the tube beyond, and thence in the same man- 
ner it is forced into the dipping frame, which advane 
ces as it is filled, presenting new openings ror the 
— they > gmat from the machine. The 
manitests much ingenuity, and promises 
great usefulness, [Commr’s Report of Patents. 








Srrver tw Lean. A very considerable item of 
the mineral wealth of the West consists in the silver 
which is found to exist in lead. ‘The mines of Du- 
boque and vicinity are understood to be particalarly 
rich in this respect, some specimens furnishing as 
much as one hundred ounces of silver to the ton of 
lead, though it is estimated that five ounces te the 
ton will pay for the process of separating it. 

The process of separation, as followed at the u 
per mines, we learn, is’ as follows. A number of 
cast iron vessels, capable of holding five or six tons 
lead each, are prepared. In these the metal is welt- 
ed and cuffered to cool slowly, being stirred con- 
stantly with an iron red. As the liquid cools, a par- 
tial erystalization takes place; this contains a large 
proportion of silver, and falls to the bottom; it is re- 
moved by means of perforated ladles, and subjected 
again to a similar process in other vessels, while the 
residue in the first set of vessels continues to be heat- 
ed and stirred till it ceases to crystalze: Finally, 
the richest parts separated by this process are placed 
in what is calied a cupel. ‘This is a shallow vessel, 
made of bone ashes and very porous. The metal is 
subjected to a high degree of temperature, and then 
a stream of cold air from a bellows passed over it. 
Oxidation of the remaining portion of lead takes 
place, in the form of litharge, and the pure silver 
falls to the bottom. ‘The litharge is valuable in com- 
merce, and the lead which failed to erystalize by the 
first process, is run into pigs, and is just as useful for 
ordinary ae as though the separation had not 
been made. 





Rar trap, A man whose premises were over- 
run by rats, rid himself of the pest by the followin; 
expedient. He filled a kettle about two-thirds fu 
of water, and strewed barley and oats over the sur- 
face. A board, also strewn with grain, was placed 
so as to make a convenient highway for the rats to 
ascend over the kettle. Such as jamped npon the 
floating grain could never climb up the smooth side 
of the kettle, but inevitably drowned. Ffieen rats 
were caught in one evening. 





The New cotton Factory at Bensonville, two 
miles west of this village, has been started. It is 
fitted up with the latest improved machinery, which 
is the most beautiful in operation we ever beheld.— 
With the capital the company have, a large business 
will undoubtedly be done, and with the new Silk 
Factory and other establishments near by, will cre- 
ate quite a village. Several new dwellings have al- 
ready been erected in the vicinity and more are ia 
contemplation. [Northamption Courier. 


The Boston Rock Salt Company has been in oper- 
ation only seven months, and nine hundred dollars 
have beea paid in Dennis, for making and marking 
bags to put up the salt. Six and three fourths cents 
per dozen is paid, and the girls employed make and 
mark from 5to 8 dozens per day. This is better than 
knitting sale stockings at two shillings per pair; but 
where ‘‘bags’’ are so plenty the young men must 
be cautious. [Sandwich Observer. 


To Maxe a Very Srrone Cement ror 
Eartuen Ware. Boil slices of skimmed milk 
cheese with water into a paste, and then grind it 
with quick-lime ina marble mortar, or on a slab 
with a mallet, [N. Y. Mechanic. 








ARTICLES OF THE OREGON TREATY. 


Art. 1. From the point on the forty ninth parallel 
of vorth latitude, where the boundary laid down in 
| existing treaties and conventions between Great 
| Britain and the United States terminates, the line of 

boundary between the territories of her Britannic 
| Majesty and those of the United States shall be con- 
| tinued westward along the said forty-ninth parallel 
| of north latitude, to the middle of the channel which 
} separates the continent from Vancouver's Island; 
| and thence southerly, through the middle of the suid 
| channel, and of Fuca’s straits to the Pacific Ocean; 
| provided, however, that the navigation of the whole 
of the said channel and straits, south of the forty- 
ninth parallel of north latitude, remain free and 
open to both parties. 
| Art. I. Frou the point at which the forty-ninth 
| parallel of north latitude shall be found to intersect 
the great northern brauch of the Columbia river, the 
| navigation of the said branch shall be free and open 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and to all British 
subjects trading with the same, to the point where 
the said branch meets the main stream of the Col- 
umbia and thence down the said main stream to the 
ocean, with free access into and through the said 
river or rivers; it being understood, that all the usual 
portages along the line thus described shall in like 
manner be free and open. 

In navigating the said river or rivers British sub- 
jects with their goods and produce shall be treated 
on the same footing as citizens of the United States 
it being, however, always understood, that nothing 
in this article shall be construed as preventing, or 
intended to prevent, the government of the United 
States from making any regulations respecting the 
‘navigation of the said river or rivers, not inconsist- 
ent with the present treaty. 

Art. ILL, In the futare appropriation of the terri- 
tory south of the forty-ninth parallel of north lati- 
tude, as provided in the first article of this treaty, 
the possessory rights of the Hudson’s Buy Compa- 
ny, and of all British subjects, who may be already 
in the occupation of land or other property lawfull 
acquired within the said territory, shall be Rvs | 

Art. IV. The farms, lands, and other property of 
every description, belonging to the Puget’s Sound 
Agricultural Company, on the north side of the Col- 
umbia river, shall be coufirmed to the said company. 
In case, however, the situation of those farms and 
lands should be considered by the United States to 
be of public and political importance, and the United 
States government should signify a desire to obtain 
possession of the whole or of any part thereof, the 
property so required shall be transferred to the said 
governinent at a proper valuation to be agreed upon 
between the parties. 

Art. V. The present treaty shall be ratified by her 
Britannic Majesty, and by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof; and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at London at the expiration of six months 
from the date hereof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries 
have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. 

Done at Washington, the 15th day of June, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight-hundred 
and forty-six. 





Richarp Pakennam. (L.8.) 
James BucHANAN. (L. 8.) 
a 





Teratric Hau Storm ar Dixmonr, Mr. 
On the afternoon of Thursday last, there was a ter- 
rible hail-storm at Dixmont having its certre at Dix- 
mont Corner. The wind was very high, and many 
of the hail-stones were not only “as large as a hen’s 
egg,’’ but a great deal larger. Ail the glass exposed 
to the north was demolished—most of the crops en- 
tirely ruined —the corn beaten to the bare poles — 
the foliage beaten from forest and fruit trees. The 
storm was of short duration, but terribly destractive ; 
indeed it has been suggested that some of the far- 
mers in that vicinity may need the aid of a generons 
| public, on account of the entire destruction of their 
crops. [Bangor Whig. 





The scene in the magnetic telegraph office at Bal- 
timore daring the prevalence of the storm of Friday 
afternoon is represented to have been fearfully sub- 
lime. ‘The electric fluid with which the clouds were 
charged took plete p ion of the magnetic 
telegraph lines, rendering them entirely unmanage- 
able in the hands of the operators. The lightning 
could be seen continually playing around the instru- 
ments, and af one time a ball of fire, apparently sev- 
eral inches in circumference, came in on the Wash- 
ington wires and exploded with a loud report. One 
of the operators had a narrow escape at this time, as 
he just his hand raised to touch the instrument 
when the fluid came in. 








Srasonasie Apvice. At this season in par- 
ticular, and with such variety of weather, Physicians 
say great care should be observed in Diet, avoidi 
eating green fruit, eating everything ®paringly, and 
once or twice a week making a meal on salted pro- 
Visions. 
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ER. great sincerity, for every chivalrous feeling of ie the reverse, the gravy follows the 

THE POET'S CORN my bosom was enlisted in favor of the lady, Toni cag’ bb oéé 

os == | young, sensitive, and no doubt beautiful, who — 1 think it is i ae 
THE INDIAN’S LAMENT. was flying on the wings of love to the contrary, I think it is done ; 

An Indian stood on a lofty mount 





chamber . : ” 
A : TT felt of extend- permit me to give you this piece. 
of an uicted husand: | I (fora of connubial |" '"l seldom eat fowls except when cold.” 
tenderness ; and offering my hand to the worthy “Then, madam, here is a , caaleulie te. os 


Aad gazed on a beautiful scene, 


Woere the sun in bis glory, of blessings the fount, | man, I added, “I am obliged to you, sir, for this | let po th ay Oars . ; ” 
Cast his light on the gurgling stream, mark of your confidence, and will endeavor to  Thenk ye pe pede ro pin oo PES 
In the rainbow’s colors the bright water shone ' —- rs. Jackson's journey safe, if not agree- fast.”’ , 
} le.”” 4 


And the willow there wept unseen, 


eee 


ings for her. He died, too, intestate, and she 
large estate. When the first gush of grief was 
passed, the anguish that a daughter ever feels 
at the death of a father, she recollected (perhaps 
sooner) that she was now re r 
promise not to marry without her father’s ap- 
proval, and that her means were ample “to sup- 
‘port herself and Aim, and to allow him (as 
course he easily could do) to live above, and to 








, ‘ “thank thee, friend, I judged as| And my merry thought flashed in the pan. 
~ ~ — was ae the wild wind’s moan nT ce was all a he 9 Pace a pay Bt ae lady would like some 
ad the whippoorwill’s plaintive scream. ss bet ready, we ste pped a — . < 
’ 4 -< peioy > a . : | This is mot my lady, Mrs. Redheiffer,”” in- 
As the carriage rattled over the pavement, terrupted I, fearing the appellation might be re- 


thoughts naturally reverted to my fair charge. , sented more directly from another quarter. 
‘hh! hooght I, pe happy fellow is Captain} ‘Oh! la! I beg pardon; how could a body 


He paused, as it seemed, to give vent to his grief 
Which bore his proud soul to the ground, 

And the hot tears sprang to his eye with relief 
As he spoke with a mournful sound— 


outlive, the suspicions to which his poverty 
misfortunes had exposed him. 

The next day but one she learned that the 
man who had her love, and for whom she was 
now holding her wealth, had married a female 
of indifferent character, and was living = 
less of her, her interests, her affections, her 
sacri 


i 
j 





ackson of the Rifle! What a has he tell, you know—when a lady and gentleman 
cas in the lottery of life! How oe it travel together, you know it’s so nateral——"" 
must be to have a devoted wife! Here was I,/ ‘*Quite natural, Mrs. Redheiffer. 
a solitary bachelor doomed perhaps to eternal) ‘May be, ma'am, you d fancy a bit of cheese, 
celibacy. 
pared with his. Should! fall sick, there was | or a sausage, or—’ 
no delicate female to fly to my bedside; no, I} I know not how the touchy gentlewoman 
might die, before a ministering angel would come | would have taken all this—I do not mean all 
to me in such a shape. But fortunate Captain | these good things, but the offer of them ; for 
Jackson! No sooner is he placed on the sick | luckily before any reply could be made, the stage 
list, by the regimental surgeon, than his amiable driver called us off with his horn. As I handed 
partner quits her paternal mansion, accepts the the lady into the stage, I ventured to take anoth- 
protection of a stranger, risks her neck in a) er peep, and fancied she looked vulgar; but how 
stage-coach, and ber health in the night air, and | could | tell? NapoledQ, has said, there is but a 
flies to the relief of the invalid. istep between the sublige anc the ridiculous ; 
I wonder what is the matter with Captain | and we all know that between very high fashion 
Jackson, continued I. Sickness is generally an|and vulgarity there is often less than a step. 
unwelcome and often an alarming visiter. It! Good sense, grace and true breeding, lie between. 
always brings the ductor, with his long bill and|'The lady occupied one of those extremes, 
joathsome drags, and it sometimes opens the | knew net which; nor would it have been polite 
door to the doctor’s successor in office, Death. to inquire too closely, as that was a matter which 
But sickness, when it calls home an affectionate | more concerned Captain Jackson of the Rife, 
wife, when it proves her love and her courage, | who, no doubt, was excellently well qualified vo 
when its pangs are soothed by the tender and judge of fashion and five women. — 
skilful assiduity of a loving and beloved friend,| By this time the lady had wearied of her for- 
even sickness, under such circumstances, must) mer taciturnity and grown loquacious. She had 
be weleome to that happy man, Capt. Jackson talked incessantly, chiefly about herself and her 
of the Rifle. |*pa.”’ **Her pa was a Friend, but she was not ; 
Poor fellow! perhaps he is very sick—dying they had turned her out of meeting for marrying 
for aught we know; Then the lady will be a| Captain Jackson. Her pa was a merchant-—he 
widow, and there will be a vacant captaincy in | was in the shingle and board line. ’ 
the Rifle Regiment. Strange, that I should} Alas! 1 was in the bored line myself just then. 
never have heard of him before—I thought I} Gentle reader, I spare you the recita of all I 
knew all the officers. What kind of a man can suffered during that day. The lady’s temper 
he be? The Rifle is a fine regimeat. They | was none of the best, and travelling agreed with 
were dashing fellows in the last war; chiefly it but indifferently. When we stopped, she was 


“Where are they? Where are they who loved me best; 
Who cherished this fated youth? 
Alas! they bave gone to their long, long rest, 


And left me to mourn forsooth. 


| 


“Where is she? Where is she, who lightened my toil? 
The chieftains who warred by my side! 

And the brave ones that ever delighted to foil 
The viper in search of hia bride? 

They have gone! they have gone! and I’m here to die, 
As the last of a noble race; 

With none but the white mau to hear my last sigh 


When death shall my spirit effacet” 








THE PRAIRIE—GOD’S GARDEN. 


God formed the world for beauty 
And hung it in the air, 

Then clothed in its loveliness 
And called it “good”’ and fair. 

His are the burnished Heavens, 
With all their Orbs of light: 

He gave the Stars the lastre 
That they shed upon the night. 


He made the Mighty Ocean, 
Its cranceur and its grace, 
And gave its mystic splendor 
As a mirror for his face. 
No nobler emblem hath He, 
None greater, none more free, 
No symbol half eo touching 
As the bounding, Mighty Sea. 


The Mountains in sublimity 


As monuments shall stand, 


a squirrel’s head, or pick out the pupil of agran-| ted continually to stop. At meal times she had 
adier’s eye. He was a backwoodsman, no | no appetite; at all other times she wanted to eat. 
doubt ; six feet, with red whiskers and an eagle | As one of the drivers expressed it, she was in a 
eye. His regimentals had caught the lady's | solid pet all day. I had to alight a handred 
faney ; the sex loves any thing in uniform, per- | times to pick up~her handkerchief, or to look af- 
haps because they are the very reverse of every | ter her baggage ; and a hundred times I wished 
thing that is uniform themselves. The lady did | her in the arms of Captain Jackson of the Rifle. 
well to get into the rifle regiment; for she was | bore it all amazingly, however, and take to my- 
evidently a sharp shooter, and could pick off an | sel no small credit for having discharged my duty 
officer, when so disposed. What an eye she Without losing my patience, or omitting any at- 
must have! A plague on Captain Jackson ! | tention which politeness required. My compan- 


To teach us wondering mortals 
The workship of his hand. 

Upon their mighty hill side, 
Around their summit high, 

Hs name is wrote in glory, 
In power and majesty. 


But Oh! the blooming Prairie, 
Here are God's floral bowers; 
Of all that He hath made on earth 
The loveliest are the flowers. 

This is the Almighty’s garden, 
And the mountains, stars and sea 








a visit; and having spent a few days with my! 
friends, was about to bid adieu once more, to the! 
goodly and quiet streets of Philadelphia. The | 
day had not dawned, and 1 stood trembling at 
the door of the stage office, muffled ma great | 
coat, while the driver was securing my baggage. | 
The streets were still and tenantless, and nota 


What evil genius sent him poaching here? Why ion would hardly seem to have deserved this; 
sport his grey and black, ot son the pretty Qua- yet still she was a female, and I had no right to 
ker girls of Philadelphia? Why could not the find fault with those little peculiarities of di 
Rifle officers enlist their wives elsewhere? Or sition, which I certainly did not admire. 7 
why, if Philadelphia must be rifled of its beau- sides, her husband was a captain in the army ; 
‘ ty—why had I not been Captain Jackson ! ‘and the wife of a gallant officer, who serves his 
Are sought conguren in beauty | ~ When a man begins to think upon a subject country by land or sea, has high claims upon the 
With God's garden Prairie free. | of which he knows nothing, there is no end to! chivalry of her countrymen. — 

' | it; for his thoughts, not having a plain road to| At last we arrived at Baltimore, and I imme- 
’ roe DAD TAD travel, will shoot off into every by-path. Thus it! diately called a hack, and desired to know where 
LADI ES DEI A RTM ENT. | was, that my conjectures wandered from the) I should have the pleasure of setuing down my 

= =——— cxptain to his lady, and from the lady to her fair companion. : 
mone ' father. What an honest, confiding soul, must) ‘‘At the sign of the Anchor,——-street, Fell’s 
Taking Charge of a Lady. | worthy Obadiah be, continued 1, to myself, to Point,” was the reply. 
After an absence of several years from my na-| place a daughter so estimable, perhaps his only | Surprised at nothing after all : had seen, I 
tive city, 1 had Jately the pleasure of paying it) child, under the protection of an entire stranger. | gave the order, and stepped into the carriage. 
1 He is doubtless a physiognomist. I carry) ‘‘Is any part of the Rifle Regiment quartered 
that best of all letters of introduction, a good | on Feil’s Point ! “4 said |. 
countenance. Perhaps he is a phrenologist; | *“T don’t know,”’ replied the lady. . 
but that cannot be, for my bumps be they good ‘Does not your husband belong to thatyregi- 
or evil, are all muffled up. After all, the wor- ; ment! *” . ” 
thy man might have made a wonderful mistake. ‘‘La! bless you, no; Captain Jackson is’nt a 
For all that he knew, | might be a sharper or a soldier. 
**] have been under a mistake then. 


I under- 


fot seemed to be travelling but my own. Every Sevator, a plenipotentiary or a pickpocket. 1 - i 
body slept, for sleep is a gentle and sim-| might be Washington Irving. or Sir Humphrey stood that he was a — of the Rifle. Cth 
ole thing. — ‘The watebmien slumbered; aad) Davy, or the Wandering Jew. I might be a ‘The Riflemen, sir? he is a captain of the 


vampyre, or a ventriloquist. I might be Cooper | Rifleman, a sloop that runs from Baltimore to 
the novelist, for he is sometimes ‘‘a travelling North Carolina, and brings tar and turpentine, 
bachelor,’ or I might be our other Cooper, for and such matters. That's the house, * contin- 
he was our regular occupant of the stage. 1 ved she, ‘and as I live, there’s Mr. Jackson, 
might be Captain Simmes going to the inside of up and well!” — > : 
the world. After all, how does the father know ‘The person pointed out, was a low, stout built, 
er, energy. ‘The rest were all perdu—shut up,| tat I am not the President of the United States? vulgar Nn _— hat on his head, and 
like the tnprisoned genti, whé were bottled What a mistake would that have been! How a huge quid er +” said h epee 
away by Solomon, and east into the sea. Legpld | Would the chief Magistrate of twenty-eight sov- “How are you Polly? ”’ said he, val ‘hich 
release them from duranee in an instant; I | ereign republics have been startled by the ques- ed his wife out, and je her peepee Pt 2 
discharge either of them from imprisonment; @ey | tion, **Pray, frie nd, would it suit thee to take might haxe been bi'?"h hessmate of yours! ”* 
could suffer the whole to remain in spel-boynd| Charge of a lady suppesea that I indulged in this. “That's the gentleman that took care of me 
veut the appointed time for thet.) aM TwUN-_ soliloquy at the expense of politeness. Not at OD the road!” y : 
Eseraté vu ‘and military, learning and beauty, all. Jt was too soon to intrude on the sacred-| “the supercargo, eh? Come mister, light 
eloquence, porters, dogs, and drays, steam-en- ness of the lady's quiet. Besides, however vo-| 204 take something to drink.” 
gines, and patent machines,—even the elements, luminous these reflections may seem in the reci-| _ | thanked the captain, and ordered the car- 
Teposed tal, but a few minutes were occupied in their Tze to drive off, determined, that whatever im- 

If it had not been so cold, T could have moral-' prodvetion ; for Perkins never made a steam Prudence I might hereafter be guilty of, I would 
ized upon the death-like torpor that reigned over generator half so potent as the human brain. | -¢ver again, “take charge of a lady.” 
the city, As it was, 1 could not help admiring But day began to break, and I thought proper to | 
that wonderful regulation of nature, which thus break silence. | ye pe ens ee se 
periodically suspends the vital powers of the **it is a raw morning, Madam,” said I. A BROKEN HEART. 
whole people. There is nothing so cheering as “Very raw,” said she, and the conversation Mr. Chandler, editor of the U. S. Gazette 
the bustle of a crowd, nothing more awful than, made a full stop. eee “ . es 
its repose. When we behold the first, when «The roads appear to be rough,” said I re- | Wiites trom Cape May. He tells a touching 
we notice the vast aggregate of human life, so) turning to the charge. tale exemplifying the enduring affection of a 
vanously eceapied, so widely diffused, so pow- ‘Very rough,” replied the lady. Another full woman thrown away upon a worthless object in 
erful and so buoyant, a sensation is produced | stop. he sh f — 
like that which we gaze at the ocean when agi- ‘Have you ever travelled in a stage before?” the shape of a man: 

A strong attachment had grown up between 


tated by a storm—a sense of the utter inade-, [ inquired. 
quacy of human power to still such a mass of “Yes. sir.’ the female and a young man of the neighbor- 
troubled particles; but when sleep strews her ‘But not so great distance, pethaps !’’ ‘hood, whose condition in life was considerably 
poppies, it is like the pouring of oil upon the, “No, never.’ below her own, but whose gifts and attach- 
waves Another dead halt. I see how it is, thought ments seemed to give some assurance of future 
[had barely time to make this remark, when) [. The lady is a b/we—she cannot talk of these usefulness, honor and position ; and if the father 
two figures rapidly approached—two of Solo- common-place matters, and is laughing in her of the young woman did not encourage the at- 
mon's genit escaped from duresse. Had not sleeve at my simplicity. I must rise to a higher tentions of the youth, it is probable that he be- 
their outward forms been peaceable and worldly, theme ; and then as the stage rolled off the lieved the good of both would be promoted by a 
1 could have fancied them a pair of ‘Malignant Schuylkill bridge, J said, ‘*We have passed the less devotion of their time to each other, and 
splits, coming to invite me to a meeting of con- Rubicon, and I hope we shall not, like the Ro-. that a union following the fulfilment of the prom- 
spirators, or a dance of witches. It was a ven-) man conqueror, have eause to repent our temeri- ises of his life, would be better for both, than 
erable — in, with a lady hanging on one ty. The day promises to be fair, andthe omens one that was formed in these promises. Obedi- 
ee shia” ia-| mas eed ‘pon come pari tat te 
Beh, Assen on they veehed Se tpt wbase| quae Be oe ee a i |e sees Se OE oe 
gat. .38 1 ‘ ¥ res s quired Mrs. Jackson. ‘0 hold out hopes , 
Coney sa pa yng . lantern to my os repeated ; and the lady replied, | he was engaged in, butit is certain that there was 
bers to fet tet he wes police afar nb | her Shay eesary, env” aod then rommed|s corespondence beewsen him sad the ovng 
having picked up one candidate for the treadmill, = wading sen:" . . foster-noe. gr ry tay he — on aan 
was seeking to find her a companion. It was an Thinks I to myself, Captain Jackson and bis pseagee J he ini ted doubt of the stabil- 
Unjust suspicion ; for he was only taking a lee- lady aetong to the = cctablisheeat. Well, rag taser ace oy i ci ion 
ture on physiognomy, and being satisfied with — lady dese net cheese 2 we, petnoness vont "IS : ‘oe re aft ra t this oung man 
thn hance a6 tar iinet Tae “Pray, | Wires of me to be silent ; and for the next hour | ome few years after that, v3 ig mat 
: : ’ ‘ “¥+ not a word was spoken, became involved in difficulties, that led to crimi- 


friead, would it suit thee to take charge of a nal proceedings agai i : 
7 Sees : : gs against him, and finally he was 
lady? | Thad nov obtained a glimse of my fair com- wend ams to the State Prison. It was said by 


What a question! Seldom have my nerves Panlon s visage, and candor compels me to ad- | some that his was a hard case , that the verdict 
received so great a shock. Not that there was| it —_ — not quite so beautiful as I had an- | wan ene of thete spasinodie movements of juries 
any thing alarming or disagreeable in the propo- lcipated. er complexion was less fair than I b . : i ? 

g g Is i which they make compensation to society for 

stun: bat the address was so sudden, the in-| CUld have wished, hereye was not mild, her a. y pe y 
terrogatory so direct, the subject matter so un-| 2OS€ Was not such as a statuary would have ad- 
expected! ‘Take charge of a lady?’* quoth | mired, and her lips were white and thin. young woman, (and it is said, her promise to 
he. Ihad been for years a candidate for this ae my : yee with fear and tor father that she would have no further cor- 
bai honor. Never was there a more willing | pe pass cst ‘ ed repelled my Inquiring | respondence with the culprit) induced the fath- 
seul tv the round world. I had always been! &!#nce with a look of defiance ; a frown lowered | .. to make interest with the Governor and have 
realy to “take charge of a lady,”’ but had never | "Pom her haughty brow, and I could almost fan- | 11, young man pardoned. He found means to 
i happy enough to find one who was willing | ©) I saw a cockade growing to her bonnet, and satisfy her that he was wholly guiltless. at most 


the very lomps seemed to have caught the infee- | 
I felt that 1 possessed at that | 
moment a lordly pre-eminence among my fellow | 
citizens ; for they were all torpid, as dead to 
consciousness as swallows in the winter, or mum- 
mies in a catacomb. IT alone had sense, pow- 


thous drowsiness 





allowing nine guilty to escape by condemning 
lone comparatively innocent. The efforts of the 


Cheerless indeed was my fate com-/| or a slice of apple-pie, or some pumpkin sauce, | 


from the west—all marksmen, who could cut off | always in a fever to go; when going, she fret- 


Ineed not go further. The heartless scoun- 
| drel is only one of a class. The poor heart- 
| broken sufierer is also one of thousands that are 
around us, hiding their griefs, and thinking 
themselves half compensated for their wrongs, 
| by their success in concealing the effects. 
| The sea shore has no power to assuage a 
wounded spirit like that young woman's. Af- 
_ fection outraged, confidence abused, and woman- 
_ ly pride insulted, cannot all be restored, all satis- 
fied, all compensated, by years of washing in 
| these waves, that are now dashing to the shore, 
Indeed, it would seem that the grave is the only 
| covert for such afflicuon. 


co spent 


| LIVERMORE’S LECTURES 'TO YOUNG MEN. 


The following remarks on ‘‘Amusements”’ are a 
| specimen of this work which contains much that it 
is well for young men to consider attentively :— 


| “I pass to the consideration of another danger 











Amusements. | am not about to utter any tirade 
against proper recreations. The spitit of youth 
delights in pastime. The heart beats quick time, 
| the limbs are elastic, and the nerves thrill to the 
touch of pleasure. The bosom runs over with 
gladness. Al] sounds are music, all sight beau- 
ty, all experiences fresh and enchanting; com- 
panion meets companion, and joy speaks from 
eye to eye, and from heart to heart. And I as 
' much believe that the kind Creator of so much 
) joy intended that the young should have their 
| pleasures, as he did that the squirrel should skip 
and the rebin sing. 
| attempting to stop the flowers from blooming, 
| and the fields and woods from growing green us 





| youth. They are refreshments by the dusty 
| road-side of life. ‘They are enliveners of the spir- 
| its and social feelings. All ought to have their 
| recreations, if they would not grow superannua- 
ted before theirtime. The question is not there- 
fore, as it has been unfortunately stated, some- 
umes, between amusements and no amusements, 
but between those which are harmless and those 
which are hurttul. But with all this keen zest 
of youth for pleasure, and with its rainbow hopes, 
itis plain, that the critical danger is in the too 
much, not in the too liule. And without enter- 


| 
| 
| 


there is much diflerence of opinion, let me say 
| that, when they endanger the health, absorb 
| much time, bieak up the regular routine of duty, 
| and give one a distaste for the quiet of home and 
| for common every day labors; when they are more 
| expensive than our means will justify, when they 
| are of a questionable moral tendency in society, 
and oecupy the heart with sensual enjoyments to 
the exclusien of the love of God and the practice 
| of virtue, it is time to pause and ask one’s self 
|-where will all thisend. The world is not so 
barren of beauty and of bliss, that we must, to 
recreate our spirits, drink of the foul sediment of 
corrupt pleasure. When every sunbeam is wing- 
| ed with glory, and every snow-flake drops down 
| as if it were a benediction from the skies; when, 
in our daily walks, so much of gladness meets us 
| at every turn; when, even in our labors of hand 

aud head, there is often mingled so much of still, 

steady happiness; when, in our homes, the air is 
| se full of love and enjoyment; when, in music, 

in books, in innocent sperts and games, in the 

walk, the ride, the social festivity, such ample 

and various means are provided for all reasonable 
exhilaration, who would, in his better moments, 
| wish to plunge into the giddy whirl of fashiona- 
| ble dissipation! The laugh may be louder; but it 
| will jeave a scowl behind. The jest may be 

broader; but it wil] disseles +h - ~teasus OF Inno- 
) .cuee. Lhe draught may be deeper, but it de- 
| scends to the dregs of the cup. The pleasure 

may be exquisite for the moment; but ‘tat the 
| last, it bitech like a serpent and stingeth like an 

adder."” Who has not paid for seconds of delight 
| With hours of remorse! It is the farthest from 
my wish or effort to diminish one drop of the cup 
of youthiul happiness; but my sole desire is, to 
keep that crystal goblet of the true clixer of life 


| trom being spilled in youth, so that it may con- | 


tain a cordial for the graver scenes of manhood 
and age. It is a pleasant sight tosee the happi- 
| ness of the brute creation, the gambols of the 
calf, and the frisking of the lambs; and to hear 
the lively songs of the birds; buthow much more 
beautiful to see children and youth, full of joy 
aud laughter, in their innocent recreations! If 
, anything of the paradise of Eden has survived in 
| the earth, you may seea gleam of it ina group of 
happy youths, and be ready to say, Surely t he 
| tempter has not yet come. O that he would 
| never come, and dash all this bliss into a thou- 
sand pieces! And the very question involved in 
this subject of amusements is, What shall make 
the happy always happy, the young always 
young, if not in body, yet in spirit! Where 1s 
the secret of eterual youth and beauty hidden, 
if not inthe temple of virtae? ‘Reverence,”’ 
says a wise German, “the dreams of your child- 
| hood.’ ‘They have more in them than the world 
| gives them credit for. And, if not falsified by 
| the base indulgences of the senses, and the diz- 
zy round of corrupting pleasures, they will be 
succeeded by increasing prophecies of good, and 
by ever brightening glimpses of the grand possi- 
bilities of your being. 

I have already on a previous occasion, touched 
upen the temptations of drinking, which are con- 
nected with the love of amusement and excite- 
ment in youth, and I pass now to consider some 
other dangers to ‘mind, body, or estate,”’ from 
the same source. The first is Gambling. This 
evil may not be very general, but it is certainly 
very powerful, and perhaps more general than 
many suppose. The mischiefs arising from this 
practice are so often portrayed, that vain would 
it be for me to add brightness to the sun, orspeed 
to the lightning; for evident as the one, and ter- 
rible as the other, are the scathings of this vice. 
W hatever of pecuniary gain there may perchance 
be in the few, rare, and most successful cases, is 
outweighed, a thousand fold, by the wreck of 
moral principle. But, as an almost universal 
tule, gambling is the short road to poverty no less 
than vice. ‘There is no real increase of property. 
There is no equitable transfer of it, as in barter, 
trade, and labor. What is gained is gained 
without equivalent, and what is lost is lost with- 





to place herself under my protection : and now, | T ct : whiskers bristling on her cheeks. | onjy imprudent, in the matter that led to his trial 
when | least expected it, came a fair volunteer here, thought I, looked Captain Jackson of the d ; i d 
_e t >! Ritte—f + phe ,; and condemnation. The father became incense 
with the sanction of a parent, to throw herself, | itle—fortunate man ! whose wife imbibing the| 5+ the renewal of the intercourse, and obtained 
Ss it were, into my arms! [ thought of the) Pde and courage of a soldier, can punish with a| from kis daughter a promise omar to marry the 
ae Hes Mes . - r ee | a Y > | 
Country where tie pigs run about ready roasted, | !0K of scorn the glance of impertinent curiosity. } man without his consent. ‘The state of affairs | 


erving, “Who'll eat me'*’ [ tho't too, of | At breakfast her character was more fully de-| at home become unendurable. With some little } 
. idiin and his wonderful lamp, and almost veloped. If her tongue had been out of com- | possession of her own, the young woman left 


oudted whether 1 had not touched some talis-| mission before, it had now received orders for | her father’s house, went to the city, took board- 
Man, whose virtues had called into my presence | active service. She was convinced that nothing ing in a respectable family, and added to her 
: sabstanti personification of one of my day | fit to eat could be had at the sign of the “Black | limited means of support by the use of her needle 
7 ams. But there was the gentleman, of| Horse,” and was shocked to find that the land-| and pencil, and her knowledge of music. The 
— mortality there could be no mistake: and! lord was a Dutchman. | youn pea visited the family, and it was be- 
ere was the lady's trunk—not an imaginary! ‘*What’s your name!” said she to the Tand- | lieved, that a part of the hard earnings of the 
tank, bat a Most copious and ponderous recep- | lady. ‘young woman was given to him. 
tacle, ready to take its station socially beside my | **Redheiffer, ma’am.”’ |” He had the meanness to accept of money from 
a What a prize fora travelling bachelor ' “Oh! dreadful! was it you that made the such a source. And she was at length admon- 
& lady ready booked, and bundled up, with her perpetual motion?’’ oe 


pea j ished b intance, that her affections and 
> packed, and the passage paid? Alas! it “No, ma’am.”? oie soutien tale eats when did wo- 
now nt Pe ng that, some happier | Then she sat down to the table, and tarned | man ever believe aught against one she loved? 
— Baye Mh < “ Le ot the lady,” and 1 up her pretty nose at every thing that came or aught as bad as others asserted! Twice that 
og ngie holiness. 


; | within its cognizance. 
_ These thoughts passed through my mind, dur- | 
img 2 pause in the querist’s speech, and before 1| 
could frame a reply, he continued : 


The butter was too! young woman was compelled to change her res- 
strong, and the tea ‘oo weak; the bread was | idence, from the unwillingness of families to re- 
stale, and the bacon fresh ; the rolls heavy, and | ceive the visits of her friend, but never once was 


“My daugh-| the lady's appetite light. h se: dca. 
ter has just heard of the illness of her henhend “Wal con ten en ann?” and there at ht injurious to her reputation. Her 
Captain Jackson, of the Riflen en, and wishes at “I don ‘like a ——— anxiety and her constant labor were undermin- 


ing a constitution originally excellent, and the 
pale cheek and sunken eye seemed to indicate 
also a lurking, growing apprehension, that she 
had sacrificed her home duties, and her home 
comforts, for one unworthy such a price,—how | 
unworthy she did not dream. 

On the sixteenth of last May she received a 
letter, informing her that her father had died, | 


» a me to help youto a wing of this 
»wl.”’ 
“L can’t say that I am partial to the wing.” 
**A piece of the breast then, madam.” 
“It ts very tough, is n't it !’’ 
“No, it seems quite tender.”” 
“It is done to rags, I’m afraid.” 


gc to Baltimore to-day to join him. The ice) 
as stopped the steamboats, and she is obliged | 
to go by land ” | 

I had the grace to recover from my fit of ab 
straction, so lar as to say, in good time, that “It 





would afford me pleasure to render any service 
in my power to Mrs. Jackson ;" and did so with 





out compensation. It is but an honorable kind 
of robbery, on accredited swindling. Say not 
that these only play who choose the sport. The 
young and unwary are drawn into the excitement 
by the bait of temporary success. No artifice 
is thought unfair in thie work of depravity. The 
dice are loaded, the cards are marked, the tables 
are prepared, the tallies are corrupted, to cheat 
the simple youth. 

It “a. seem needless to speak of this subject 
here. ere are _ places in our quiet 
country villages. e, there are not. But 
there is gambling here; there is the play for 
money; none can deny that; and though it is be- 
gun in an humble way, in the bowling-alley or 
at the card-table, it does not end here. The pas- 
sion once gratified grows stronger; the habit, be- 
ing formed, coils round and round the young 
man, like the monstrous snake round Lao 
until he is bound hand and foot. Many of our 
young men are flocking to the cities to seek fame 
and fortune. I can recount numbers who have 
thus left this place and the vicinity within the 
last ten years. And whatever they have done a 
little of in the country, of that they will be likely 
todo much more in the city. If they have sipped 
here, they will drink there, If they have walk- 
ed here, they will run there. If they have spent 


from her | 


of | and the west, need the whole 


and | they may not oe ex 


to your characters and happiness — the love of 


I should as soun think of 


| of laying an embargo upon all the amusement of 


| ing into a long discussion here as to the various | 
| popular amusements of our country, upon which | 


,| and full of strange thoughts and emouons. In 


and his last words were forgiveness and bless-| You know the old and oft-repeated tale of play, 


lottery tickets, and amusements; the clerk de- 


was the inheritor of a considerable portion of his frauding his master, avd purloining goods and 


| money to support his follies; and then the after- 
| piece of suicide or the State Prison. In no re- 
| Spect is it more necessary than here to ‘‘resist 
the beginnings” of evils. Our young men, go- 
ing forth as they do every year to our rapidly in- 
pereasing cities on the , and to the south 
noply of virtue; 
for no parent can tel] to what fearful temptations 
; of the gambler and the 
strange woman. the intoxicating cup and the 
midnight debauch. Gambling is the forerunner 
of a host of vices; and he who began to play for 
a cent or a sixpence may end by staking his soul 
on the giddy chances of the game, and wrecking 
at once his temporal and eternal felicity.”’ 


- BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REY. SAMUEL H. STEARNS. 


Mr. Stearns, according to the exceedingly in- 
teresting and useful Memoir prepared by his 
brothers, was born in Bedford, Mass. Sept. 12, 
1801. He was constitutionally feeble, and on 
this occount was an object of parental solicitude 
from his cradle to his tomb. In boyhood, how- 
ever, when shielded from exposures, and cher- 
ished by a mother’s love, though subject to fre- 
quent and sudden illnesses, he enjoyed for the 
most part comfortable health. 

At this period, though marked by gravity and 
thoughtfulness, he was playful and very happy. 
While he had no syrapathy with coarse merriment 
and profaneness, he engaged in the studies ad- 
apted to his years, and in those sports which 
were allowed, with all his soul. ‘*The first ten 
years of my life,’ he used to say, ‘‘were per- 
feetly blissful.” 

Between the age of ten and fifteen, he spent 
most of the time at home, under the immediate 
care and instruction of his parents. At this pe- 
riod, his mother, always the companion, rather 
than the governess of her children, spared no 
pains to inspire his young heart with just and 
honorable emotions,—to elevate his mind above 
the seductive influences of evil companious,—to 
fili his head with arguments and pithy an- 
swers, for those, by whom the principles in 
which he was educated might be assailed,—and, 
without seeming to do it, to give him that thirst 
for knowledge and for elevating pursuits, on 
which all eminence, that is worthy of the name, 
so much depends. ‘Lhese attentions he repaid 
by uniform confidence, obedience, respect, attec- 
tion and general improvement. 

At this age be was taught by easy, but regu- 
lar tasks, alternating his studies, to labor upon 
the soil and direct the affairs of a farm; it being 
a favorite doctrine of his father’s, that, as com- 
mon sense is not often gathered from books alone, 
**no boy is fit for college, till he knows how to 
work.’ Here also, in the performance of these 
tasks, he acquired those habits of faithfulness 
and thoroughness, which were ever after among 
the prominent features of his character. He used 
to say, that the manner in which he was taught 
by his father ‘*to weed the garden,” had intiu- 
enced him, in all his studies in after life. The 
| maxim was, ‘ta thing once well done is twice 
| done,’’ and the rule was, ‘leave no weed, my 
| son, as big as a pin.’* ‘The importance of this 
| direction was, usually, in the course of the season, 
| demonstrated. The work, if faithfully perform- 
ed in early summer, was accomplished, very 
nearly, for the year. 

When about fourteen years old, Samuel began 
to manifest a growing desire to obtain a liberal 
edutation, and devote himself to the duties of 
| professional life. He accordingly commenced 
‘the study of Latin, under the direction of his 




















| father, whose reiterated precept, go thorough, | 


feelings as a father or a mother says for the first 
time» My son. But perhaps I may very soon 
fail chem, and.be obliged to leave. 
expect too much.” 

es Stearns preached to his people two Sab- 
baths and one sermon on the third , and 
never preached afterwards.”’ 
from his Journal and Letters, gives the alterna- 
tions of a life sometimes almost expiring and 
then returning so as to awaken the hope of yet 
“duing some good”’ before he died. But thro’ 
the whole a kind Providence was working out 
its great design, and gradually his mind was 
brought willingly to give up all. He died in 
Paris, the 15th of July, 1837. Ne more fitting 
close of this sketch can be given than the follow- 
ing letter, the last he ever wrote. 


“Paris, June 28, 1837. 


and 


prise ; it 


resistance.”” 
o . oe * o 

After some further suggestions and directions 
respecting his remains, and the few temporal 
matters he had yet to arrange, he proceeds :— 

“It is doubtful if I shall write again with my 
own hand ; and now | was about to write fare- 
wells ; but really it is unnecessary, and | am too 
much exhausted. I restrain my heart, and for- 
bear to give pain; but I have not one sombre 
feeling, one dark or gloomy emotion.” 

He then goes on with some suggestions which 
he thought might contribute to his mother’s 
happiness,—especially in reference to the man- 
agement of the little homestead, which is her 
living. His thoughts, on this subject, are ex- 
pressed with a particularity which at once dis- 
covers the composure of his mind, and the gen- 
erous interest which he felt in those who survive 
him. 


* * . * . * * 
“Oh! [ can write no more! And yet I 
must,—I must juss say farewell, through you to 
al 


‘Farewell, my dear, good mother! We 
shall soon meet with your dear husband and my 
beloved and revered father. The path to heaven 
from Paris and from Bedford is equally sure, he 
will be looking out for us,—kind angels will 
convey us thither, I thank you for a mother’s 
care and a mother’s love; I could never thank 
you enough. But we shall know more of this, 
and talk more of this, and feel more of this, I 
think, in heaven. ‘Till then, my good mother, 
farewell ! 

‘* Sisters and brothers whom I love, a//, all, 
with a brother's heart, farewell! I rejoice that 
we all, happy family, have hope to meet in 
heaven. Oh! should one be missing there! I 
will not indulge the thought; no, we shall all 
meet! ‘Till that happy thanksgiving meeting, 
beloved sisters and brothers, farewell ! 

‘Uncles ond aunts, farewell!—and farewell, 
warm-hearted one, who, if assid attenti 
labor and Jove could have held me back from the 
grave, would long have held me fast,—aunt B 











enforced as it was by his own example in every 
thing, laid the foundation of future classical suc- 
ce 





SS. 
What his religions feelings at this time were, 

| we have no defiiite knowledge. Byt his respect 

| fur the Sabbath, his diligent study of the Bible, 

and his uniform seriousness,—together with a 

wish, earnestly expressed, to consecrate his life 

tw the Christian ministry, induce the belief, that 

he was not far from the kingdom of heaven. 

* * * *. r * 

He was graduated at Harvard College in 1823. 
‘*He felt,”’ says his biography, ‘*a deep interest 
in the college. He venerated, he loved, that in- 
| estewsiva Wilh hal affection, Paiafully sensible ! 
| of what he conceived to be its errors in Christian | 

doctrine, he could not fail to appreciate its thor- 
ough course of literary and scientific studies, its 
| numerous and superior lectures, its large and in- | 
| valuable library, its intellectual and classic atmo- | 
sphere, and, opinion to the contrary notwithstand- | 
| ng, its general standard of morality, which, it| 
is thought, would sufler much jess in comparison | 
with the other colleges of New England, than is, 
sometimes imagiwed. He looked upon it as the | 
noble ofispring of the Pilgrims, cousecrated by | 
| many prayers to the interests of the Redeemer's. 
kingdom, and designed by God to afford import- | 
ant aid in accomplishing the destinies of the New) 
| World, and, sooner, or later, in rolling the wave | 
| of salvation, by a crucified Saviour, over the | 
Old. 
| July 1th, 1823, just before he graduated, he | 
| writes toa brother, who at that moment was in | 
| great doubt as to the choice of a college, but| 
| afterwards entered Harvard : *“O, how pleasant | 
| it would be, if I might indulge the hope that} 
was coming here to take my place, with | 
|my books, furniture and every litile article of} 
| convenience, &c. How much more pleasure 1 | 
should take in visiting this seat of learning, the | 
first born of our enlightened and pious forefathers, | 
—the mother of almost all their worthy poster- | 
ity,—the nursery of our own fathers,—ihe object 
of their kindest regard,—of their warmest grati- 
tude,—of their highest veneration,—of their most 
fervent, importunate and acceptable prayers. 
Yes, 1 can remember when our venerable and 
pious grandparent; in his daily devotions, poured 
forth the most earnest supplications in behalf of 
the ‘university in our vicinity, founded by the 
early Pilgrims, and consecrated to the American 
chuich.’ I will only add, God bless the sons of 
Harvard, and preserve our alma mater from the 
open attacks of enemes,—the secret treachery 
of hypocritical friends, and from the baleful in- 
fluence of every wrong principle to be found in 
her own heart.’’ 

He left the Andover Theological School in the 
autumn of 1828 with very infirm health, and after 
preaching afew times, resided most of the time for 
several years with his parents at Bedford, pur- 
suing there his studies, as his health might per- 
mit. 

He was ordained pastor of the Old South | 
Church in Boston the sixteenth of April, 1834, | 
and in a letter dated the 2ist of April, thus | 
beautifully describes his feelings. 


“Yesterday, 1 preached for the first time as a 
consecrated pastor, and truly must say, 1 never 
knew what it was to be a minister before, There 
are roe g which spring up in a pastor's heart, 
of which | had scarcely conceived. Candidate 
preaching, or supply preaching, is but a school- 
bey’s lesson, in comparison with it. I had also 
a child to baptise, and have now some idea of 
what you feel, when you drop the emblematic 
water upon the head of a lamb of your flock, as 
it lies on its parent’s arm, and lifting the same 
hand still wet with the emblem towards heaven, 
consecrate the young immortal to Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. 

“The weather in the morning was very for- 
bidding ; it rained freely till almost meeting time; 
but the house was fuil. 

“I know nothing how the services were re- 
ceived, and am not particularly anxious about it. 
On account of the weather, as well as my own 
feeble health, it was a hard day to preach; but it 
was an interesting day to me. I came home and 
threw myself upon my bed with aching limbs, 











the evening, 1 had a real thoroughgoing sick 
headache, and have now scarcely recovered from 
it. But I have lived to become an ordained 
minister of Christ,—to be entrusted with the 
pastoral charge,—and to preach once, as one 
that watches for souls. What is now before me I 
know not. I can scarcely see a step’s distance. 
I must try to walk by faith, for certainly I cannot 
by sight. I think if I were able to sustain the 





one dollar in gambling in the country village, 
they are prepared to spend one hundred in Bos- | 
ton and New York, in the same way. Are 
these visonary evils’ You know day Gn ant.) 


office and do any good, I should be pleased to 
live and labor and pray, and, if God so please, 
to die here with and for my . My people! 
It seems to me that I say this, with some such 





tuial 


, I thank you. Farewell! We shall soon 
meet again in joy. 

“Farewell, my cousins! many of whom I 
know and love and respect. 

**And farewell, my dear little nieces and 
nephews! Many of you will never know your 
uncle Samuel But your parents will tell you 
of him, and you will cherish his memory. May 
you be early sanctified and prepared for heaven, 
that happy place, where your uncle — to 
meet and know and love you all! The Friend 
of little children bless you, and make yeu very 
useful women aad men, and very happy!"’ 








Farmer Dickens, alike noted for his shrewd- 
ness, and pretty girls, was visited by Joe Jenkins, 


under pretence of trading oxen, while his: real | 
object was to secure one of Farmer Dicken’s | 
daughters. Finding no way to accomplish his _ 


real object without a direct appeal to the old man, 
he ventured to pop the question, and received in 
return a most decided negative. 
shrewd enough to manage for his girls. Jo, 
nothing daunted, pushed the trade in oxen, and 
Spite the farmer's shrewdness, succeeded in a 
bargain by which the old man found himself es- 
sentially ‘shaved.’ At the next appearance of 
Jo at Farmer Dickens’ all was changed, and the 
old man at once declared that he might go ahead. . 
for if he was shrewd enough to cheat him, he | 
could risk him with the gals. Jo went ahead, 


The remainder of the book, made up mostly Castine Bank... 
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Lance Fire 1s Lynn. About one o'clock 
Sunday morning a fire was discovered in the ex 
tensive silk dyeing and printing establishment 
| situated in the west part of Lynn, which, toget- 
er with all the out buildings and a large ons 


Jo wus not) Mill and spice mill adjoining, were entirely com 


sumed. The loss is estimated at from $ 18,0 
The buildings were all owned 
Messrs. Alley & Fuller of Lynn. The dye 
and printing establishment was occupied ard co 
ried on by Mr. Daniel K. Chace, of Boston, avd 
the _ and grist mill by Mr. Berry of Lym 
Mr. Chace was insured for $5,500 in Boston 
and Mr. Berry for $3,300— $1000 in Sule 
and $2,300 in Exeter, N. H. Vhe amount o! 


took possession of his desired obyect, and thus | insurance on the buildings not ascertained. |) 
far has shown that the old man was not in error | addition to the above damage, there were 4 num 
as to his conclusion. | ber of other buildings more or less injured, it 





Rev. J. J. Werrnerecut, in his ‘Protestant | 


| cluding the beautiful residence of Mr. Joho Ph. 


\lips, whose house got considerably scorched, 


Missions in Bengal Illustrated,” says—‘1 once 2d the trees and shrubbery around it almos ¢& 
visited the Rajah of Burdwan, and found him sit- | molished. [Atlas 


ting in his treasury. 


Fifty bags of money, con- | 





taining 1000 rupees (£100) in each, were plac-| Mone Ovrraces in Hanover Sreerr. The 


ed before him. ‘*What,’’ said I, ‘*are you doing 
with all this money?’’ ‘He replied, ‘‘it is for 
my gods.” “How do you mean that?”’ I re- 
joined. ‘‘One part is sent to Benares, where 1] 
have two fine temples on the river-side, and 
many priests who pray for me; another part 
goes to Juggernaut; and a third to Gaga.” 
Thus one native is spending £25,000, or 
$111,100 annually from the princely income, 
upon idols and Brahmins. How long would it 
require a similar liberality, on the part of Chris- 
tians, to extend the purifying and elevating in- 
fluences of the Gospel throughout the world? 





Temperance in Swepen. In Sweden fines 


|rowdies who swarm Hanover streets on Sur 
| days, after a short resting spell, have again com 
jmenced their outrages. Testerday afternoon, 
| three ladies when returning from church, bs 
‘the back parts of their dresses literally covered 
/ with tobaeco juice by some of these wretches 
| Two of the dresses were of silk and are const 
quently spoiled, but the third being of white 
‘muslin can be recovered by washing. If w 
, have any Jaws to reach such outrages why 0 
|not the Police look toit! If there are nove, 
(our City Fathers could not be better employed 
than in framing some. [Transeript. 





An Arrray took place at Watertown nea, 


are rigidly enforced against such as are intoxica- the Spring Hotel, on Saturday evening, about 


ted, and for the fourth offence a man is exposed 


in the parish church the following Sunday, de- | 


seven o'clock, between William Spear, a tailor, 
and Andrew Chase, both belonging to that 


prived of his elective franchise, and disqualified | place, which resulted in the stabbing ova 


from appearing as a representative, A great °Y Chase, with a knife, 


congress of temperance societies is now holding 
in the Swedish capital. One hundred and thirty- 
two national and foreign associations are there 
represented, and the King, as President of the 
Stockholm Society, with his Queen, was present 
at the opening of the meeting. ‘ 





Dr. Rusu, it is said, regretted the total si- 
lence of the Federal constitution, on the subject 
of an office for promoting perpetual peace. He | 
wished the following sentence might be inscrib- | 
ed in letters of gold over the doors of every state | 
and court house in the United States—‘*The Son 
of man came not into the world to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them.”’ 





Tue Stave Trape pone vp. The Monrovia 
Herald of the 18th June says: “The slave trade 
about here is breathing its last gasp. The Brit- 
ish cruisers have so closely invested these dens 
of blood and death, that the slavers find it impos- 
sible to send off their victims. The slavers at 
the Galimas have given up their slaves to the na- 
tives, and some of them, we have been informed, 
are waiting with impatience an opportunity to 
quit the’coast. Those at New Cestos, making 
a virtue of necessity, have embarked in the — 

ltrade. Success to this branch of their busi- 
ness.’ 





Inuness or J. B. Govcu. The friends of 
temperance will —— to learn that Mr. ° 
on the 3d inst was lying very dangerously ill at Dr. 
Mosely’s, Liberty, Bedford county, Ve. He was! 
first attacked with chronic diarrhaa, from which he 
had only partially recovered, when he was induced, 
by urgent solicitation, to give a public address. 
This so overcame him as to bring on violent fever; 
this was followed by constant hemorrage, which it 
is vot unlikely has terminated his life before thi 
time. [Traveller. 


Rossery. A man named Jeremiah Sweet was 
robbed of a gold watch and about $300 in money, 
in Deck Square, on Saturday night last, and the 
two rogues who committed the robbery were arrest- 
ed by the watchmen. They were examined at the 





habit of reminding his second ri 
lent manager his first wife was. 
tience, in turn, he 


between the ribs. 

is considered dangerously wounded. Chase was 
arrested, examined before Charles Bemis, Fs, 
and for want of bail, which was placed at $500, 
was committed to the jail at East Cambndge. 
The origin of the affray was ina dispute #4 
nine-pin alley. [Atlas. 





Two yokes of oxen belonging te Aaron Bel 
ding, of Amherst, were killed by lightnit 
Sunderland, on Friday last. ‘ihe cattle oo 
yoked and cl.ained to two separate elins. hey 
were killed instantly by the same flash, oe 
marks of the lightning could be found. 
owner, with a pair of horses and a wage", 
under another tree a short distance from them. 
[Northampton Courier. 


The master of the brig Rebecea, of — 
hia, undertook to flog a poor passenger ©” ©. 
ae passage, for which hejhas been muleted in 

$ 100 damages and costs. 








A Ind named Wm. Sears, about 10 years hans 
while playing inside of an iron drum, near = 
street Furnace, ut Providence, was killed nf 
drum falling over and catching him by the neck. 





~ ys amusio’ 


ffice of | 
\ 


Wu you raxe rt iy Corn! 
scene occurred some time since, in the © 
Justice of the Peace, at Donaldsonville. . 
Kentucky flatboat-man had been committ« rte 
breach of the peace, when a friend of - oo 
the breaking up of the Court, asked the ~ 
what it would cust to give the Frenchmat, 
had made the complaint, a good thrashing. lids 

The Justice, who is fond of a joke, rep 
“About fifty dollars.”’ _ 
“The Kentuckian, thinking the answer 5" 
inquired— a i 
‘Will you take it in corn! 





A discontented man was quite t# much 10 o 
b what an exe 
Out of all p* 


was comforted with the re 





Police Court yesterday morning, and bound over for 


mark that no ope regretted her death more 
she did! 
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